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environmentalist position, concluded that, while the incoming stream brought mental as well as physical peculiarities, the general conditions of life and the historic principles of the Republic would serve as a powerful amalgam. Nevertheless, he thought it quite probable that the presence of so many immigrants affected the whole community by making its ideas less settled, its intentions less precise.
The growing recognition that America lacked ethnic unity paved the way for the growth of a compensatory doctrine of an intense integral "psychological" nationalism, differing markedly from the traditionally humanitarian nationalism of the Enlightenment. Moreover, disturbances within American society played an important role in the conversion of "Anglo-Saxonism," originally a liberal faith in English parliamentary and democratic institutions, into the powerful racist philosophy it became in the 1890s and early 1900s. Partly searching for a new nationalistic faith in America's ability to rise above her new problems, and partly expressing a nostalgic longing for bygone days of aristocratic cultural superiority, such figures as Henry Cabot Lodge, Francis A. Walker, John W. Burgess, Nathanial S. Shaler, and to a lesser extent Theodore Roosevelt spread a doctrine of Anglo-Saxon racial superiority and shouted warnings of "race mongrelization" from immigration. Clothing their racial theories with the new-found authority of science, the proponents of Anglo-Saxon superiority alleged that southern European "races" were biologically inferior. They argued that the influx of these peoples would ruin institutional stability and lower the rate of cultural achievement. Besides directing itself against further immigration, the doctrine of Anglo-Saxon or Teutonic superiority also contributed to the frantic extension of the Jim Crow system in the South in the 1890s and to the popularity of the notion of the "white man's burden" as a rationale for imperialist expansion.
The effect of immigration on the American mind was the subject of much speculation. That the great mass of newcomers represented the less-educated European social strata led men like E. L. Godkin of The Nation to see in immigration a challenge to education. Godkin believed that only energetic and wise educational measures on a mass scale could keep the immigrants from becoming tools with which unscrupulous politicians might undermine the foundations of the Republic.
It was apparent that the rapid growth of Catholicism through immigration was introducing a new and strange element into American